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Tobago. Tobago, or Tobacco, has been 
termed the “ Melancholy Isle,’ because when 
viewed from the north, it seems to be only a 
mass of lofty, gloomy mountains, with bleak 
precipices, descending abruptly to the sea; 
op a nearer approach, the island exhibits a 
very irregular aspect; it is principally com- 
posed of conical hills, of basaltic formation. 
It is the most southerly of the Caribbee islands, 
six miles east of Trinidad, and seventy-two 
west of Grenada. It is thirty-two miles long 
and twelve broad, with an area of forty-four 
square miles. Latitude 11° 16’ north, longi- 
tude 60° 30’ west. It was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1496. In 1580, the British flag 
was planted on the island. In 1654, some 
Dutch merchants formed a permanent settle- 
ment on the island. After various altercations 
between contending powers, the island wes 
taken from the French, in March 1793, by 
General Cuyler, for Great Britain, in whose 
possession it has remained ever since. To- 
bago is ruled by a governor, council and 
house of assembly, whose powers and autho- 
rity are similar to those of Jamaica. 

Grenada. The general aspect of Grenada 
is extremely lovely, but mountainous and pic- 
turesque. ‘I'he interior and northwest coast 


case was elaborately argued four several times. 
In 1774, Lord Chief Justice Mansfield pro- 
nounced judgment against the crown. The 
duty in question was abolished, not only in 
Grenada, but in Dominica, St. Vincents and 
Tobago. In 1795, an insurrection occurred, 
which was not put down till the lapse of a 
year and a half. The island is in general 
fertile, and well cultivated. Eight of the 
principal estates are now cultivated in sugar. 
The people are ruled by a lieutenant governor, 
council and house of assembly, whose powers 
are similar to those described in Jamaica. The 
council consists of twelve members, and the 
assembly of twenty-six. 

St. Vincents. The character of this island 
is decidedly volcanic. The mountains are 
bold, sharp, and abrupt in their terminations, 
with deep intervening glens, and bounded by 
a lofty and rocky coast. It is about eighteen 
and a half miles long, and eleven broad, con- 
taining 84,286 acres, nearly equidistant from 
Grenada and Barbadoes. Latitude 13° 10’ 
north, longitude 60° 37’ west. It was dis- 
covered by Columbus, Jan. 22, 1498. The 
native Caribs remained nearly undisturbed 
till 1719, when the French sent over some 
settlers from Martinique, a few of whom suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves. In 1763, 
the island was ceded in perpetuity to Great 
Britain. In 1779, it was taken by the French. 
In 1790, a dreadful hurricane occurred, which 
destroyed a great part of the buildings on the 
island. In 1783, it was restored to Great 
Britain. In 1795, a sanguinary insurrection 
took place, which lasted two years. In 1812, 
it suffered from an eruption of the Souffriere, 
a volcanic mountain. It also was devastated 
by the hurricane of 1831. The government 
of the island is composed of the governor, 
council and assembly; the former is chancel- 
lor, ordinary, and vice admiral. The council 


consists of piles of conical hills, some of|consists of twelve members, mostly appointed 


them rising to the height of 3000 feet. It is 
the most southerly of the Antilles. Latitude 
12° 20' and 11° 58’ north, longitude 61° 20° 
and 61° 35’ west, sixty miles from Tobago, 
length twenty-five miles, breadth twelve; 
80,000 acres. It was discovered by Columbus 
in 1498. It remained for a century in peace- 
able possession of the natives. In 1650, the 
French governor of Martinique invaded the 
island, and committed horrible atrocities. A 
colony was established on the ruins of the 
native population. Grenada was finally ceded 
to Great Britain in 1763. A legislative as- 
sembly was granted by England, and the 
Grenadians resisted the imposition of the 44 
percent. duties. The crown persisting in its 


through the influence of the governor. The 
assembly consists of nineteen members. The 
three branches assimilate their proceedings as 
nearly as possible to those of Great Britain. 
Barbadoes. ‘This ancient colony is situ- 
ated at the southeast extremity of the great 
American Archipelago, in latitude 13° 5’ 
north, longitude 59° 41' west, extending 
twenty-two miles in length, and fourteen in 
breadth, with a surface of 106,470 acres. 
Though generally level, except in the north- 
east quarter, called Scotland, which is about 
1100 feet above the sea, it has a very beauti- 
ful appearance, owing to its extensive culti- 
vation, and sloping fields or terraces. It is 
probably of volcanic origin. 


claim, issue was joined before the judges of|the capital, has about 20,000 houses. The 


the court of King’s Bench in England. The 


island remained unknown for a century after 


the discoveries of Columbus. The first indi- 
cation of its existence in the charts of Eu- 
ropean navigators was in 1600. The settle- 
ment of a town was commenced in 1625, by 
Sir William Courteen, an English merchant. 
In 1645, the island was divided into four 
parishes, a general assembly instituted, com- 
posed of two deputies elected in each parish 
froin the majority of freeholders, a church 
built in each parish; and a minister appointed. 
In 1649, a formidable insurrection of the 
slaves took place, and a day was fixed for the 
massacre of all the white inhabitants. Of the 
leading negroes, twenty-eight were gibbet- 
ed. In 1780, Barbadoes was ravaged by a 
terrific hurricane, which lasted forty-eight 
hours, and devastated the island. The loss 
of lives amounted to 3000, and of property to 
£1,018,928. Hurricanes, earthquakes, and 
slave insurrections make up the principal 
features of the latter years of the history of 
Barbadoes. The government is similar to 
that of Jamaica. 

St. Lucia. Latitude 13° 50’ north, longi- 
tude 60° 58’ west, thirty-two miles long, 
twelve broad, containing 37,500 acres of 
land. It is divided longitudinally by a ridge 
of lofty hills. It was discovered on St. Lu- 
cia’s day, and was first settled by the English 
about 1635. It has experienced the fortunes 
of war in a remarkable degree. It is now an 
English colony, with a French population, 
manners, and language. Affairs are adminis- 
— by a governor and council, with French 
aws. 

Dominica. Dominica is one of the volea- 
nic isles of the west, with lofty, rugged moun- 
tains, and fertile intervening valleys, watered 
by about thirty-five rivers. It was considered 
by England, France, and Spain as a neutral 
island till 1759, when it fell under the do- 
minion of Great Britain. Large quantities of 
free stone are imported. Latitude 15° 25’ 
north, longitude 61° 15’ west, twenty-nine 
miles in length, and sixteen in breadth, 
186,436 acres. ‘here is a lieutenant gover- 
nor, a council of twelve, and a representative 
legislative assembly of nineteen members to 
administer the affairs of the colonists. 

Montserrat. Latitude 16° 47’ north, longi- 
tude 62° 13’ west. Length twelve miles; 
breadth seven and a half; 30,000 acres. The 
island was discovered and named Montserrat, 
by the sailors of Columbus, a name indicative, 
in the Spanish, of its broken and mountainous 
appearance. From the peculiar elasticity of 
its atmosphere, and the grandeur of its moun- 
tains, it is called the Montpelier of the West. 


Bridgetown, | The executive is embodied in the government 


of Antigua, but the islanders enjoy their sepa- 
rate council and house of assembly, the 
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former consisting of six. membersy and the 
latter of eight. 

Antigua. This island is nearly of an oval 
shape, with an extremely irregular coast, and 
indented with numerous bays. No island in 
the West Indies can boast so many good har- 
bours. It was discovered by Columbus, in 
1493, and named by him from a church in 
Seville. It was colonised by Sir Thomas 


The Bermudas. The Berinedas or Somer 
fslands, more then 300 in number, lie in the 
Atlantic ocean, in latitude 32° 20’ north, 
longitude 64° 50’ west, about 600 miles east 
of South Carolina, the nearest point of North 
America, and containing about 14,000 acres 
of land. They were discovered in 1522, by 
J. Bermudez, a Spaniard, who found them un- 
inhabited. Sir George Somers was wrecked 
Warner, with a few English families, in 1632.;upon them in 1609, and made his way to 
The government’ of Antigua consists of a| Virginia, in a vessel constructed of cedar. 
governor, legislative council, dnd house of|The islands were settled shortly after from 
assembly. The latter has a speaker and| Virginia and England. They have remained 
twenty-five members, representing the capital,|in the uninterrupted possession of England, 
St. John’s, and the six purishes into which|and have attracted great attention from their 
the island is divided. The governor of An-|salubrity and picturesque scenery. ‘I'he cli- 


or from courtesy towards those from whom 
we differ in sentiment. ‘Fo assent on such 
ground to an act or to an opinion which we 
do not approve, discovers a mistaken notion 
of Christian politeness. But if we sacrifice 
|principle or sound practice for the sake of 
securing the good opinions of others, we play 
the coward, and show ourselves to be un- 
worthy of the name of Christians. ‘To with- 
hold our sentiments when we see that there 
is a struggle between right and wrong, merely 
because it may endanger our credit with 
some whose influence we respect, is desert- 
ing the cause for very unworthy motives, and 
betrays more fear of losing the honour which 
our Lord alluded to when he asked the hypo- 


tigua is also commander in chief of Montser-| mate is favourable to European health, and/ critical Pharisees, “ howcan ye believe, that 
rat, Barbuda, (a swiall island, with 1500 inha-| may be said to be a perpetual summer. The| receive honour one of another, and seck not 
bitants,) St. Christopher’s, Nevis, Anguilla,| palmetto is much celebrated in the making of the honour which cometh from God only,” 
the Virgin Islands, and Dominica. straw hats, but arrow-root seems to be the! than it shows regard ‘for the maintenance of 

St. Christopher’s, or St. Kitt’s. Latitude|staple of the islands. The colonists have| our Master’s service. Motives may be readi- 
17° 18’ north, 62° 40’ west, sixty-eight square | their own legislative assembly and council. 


ly mistaken, and we should judge charitably, 
Milles, named after the great navigetor by| Honduras. The British settlement of Hon-| but it is more difficult for those who love the 
whom it was discovered in 1493. It was 


duras, in the province of Yucatan, is situated! praise of men to conceal theirs than they ima- 

settled by Sir Thomas Warner, in 1633, with|in the southern part of the North American|gine. Persons who generally chime in with 
fourteen Londoners. There is a lieutenant| continent, between the parallels of 17° and 19°| popular feeling, and meet the wishes of those 
governor, council, and house of assembly. [north lat., and 28° and 90° west long. on a|who do not love the cross—who prefer palli- 
Nevis. This island was fifst colonised by| peninsula, northwardly forming the bay of) atives, and evasives, rather than a straight-for- 
Warner with a few Englishmen, in 1628. It} Campeachy, and westerly the bay of Honduras.| ward adherence to right, let it be what it may, 
is separated from St. Kitt’s by a strait about} The whole settlement embraces an area of| furnish strong indications of their induce- 
two miles broad. It is a single mountain,|62,750 square miles. The Honduras coast/ ments to action. To be diffident of our own 
four miles in length, three in breadth, with| was discovered by Columbus in 1502, At) judgment, and to cultivate a proper respect 
an area of twenty square miles. Its govern-|first it was occasionally resorted to by ma-|for the sober conclusions of our friends, are 
ment is like that of St. Christopher’s. hogany and other wood-cutters. ‘The first! certainly points which we are bound seriously 
Anguilla. Latitude 18° north, longitude} regular establishment of British log-wood cut-|to regard. But the Christian has nothing to 
64° west. Length thirty miles, breadth three;| ters, was made at lake Cartoche, by some Ja-| do with popularity, unless it be to shun its 
from its shape called Anguilla or Snake Island. | maica adventurers, whose numbers increased fascinating powers. ‘The moment he permits 
It was discovered and colonised by the Eng-|so that in a short time they occupied the coun- himself to be swayed from his duty, by the 
lish, in 1650, in whose possession it has ever| try as far south asthe river Balize. Difficul- fear of losing the favour of men, he deserts 
since femained. ties, resulting sometimes in open hostilities, his divine Master, and yields to the influence 
Tortola and the Virgin Islands. The Vir-| have occurred between the English and Span-' of the tempter, loses his sight and strength, and 
gin Islands, so named by Columbus, on dis-/ish. Since 1798, the English have maintained, may be the instrument of turning others out 
covery in 1492, in honour of the 11,000) an undisturbed possession. The government! of the right way. By this means, the testi- 
virgins in the Romish ritual, are a cluster of|of the colony is vested in a superintendent, monies of ‘I'ruth, faithfully upheld in former 
lofty islets and rocks, fifty in number, to the| nominated by the crown, and a mixed legisla-| days, may be sacrificed to a cringing spirit, 
northwest of the Leeward Islands, about se-| tive and executive power, termed the magis-| even by those who, in words, profess a high 
venty-two miles from east to west, and forty-| trates of Honduras, by whom enactments are| regard for them. Christ says that the world 
eight from north to south. Tortola, the| made; which, on receiving the assent of the hated him, because he testified of it, that the 
capital, is in 18° 20’ north latitude, and 64°) representative, become laws. The magistrates! works thereof are evil. While his professed 
39' west longitude. The Virgin Islands are|are seven in number, elected annually by the followers are afraid of losing the friendship 
divided between the British, Danes and Spa-| inhabitants. In 1830, the exports of mahoga-| of the world, and of worldly Christians, they 
niards, the east division belonging to the|ny were 4,556,986 feet. In 1826, 30,171 feet! will fail to beara faithful testimony, against 








British. They are under the government of| of cedar, and 358,552 pounds of indigo, were 
St. Kitt’s. Tortola has a council and assembly | exported. 
of its own. in a year, producing maize, chiappa pepper, 

The Bahamas. This group of islands, reefs,| balsam, vanilla, cotton, indigo, cocoa, cochi- 
and quays, termed the Lucayos (or Keys) or| neal, brazil wood, and the most delicious fruits. 


Bahamas, extend in a crescent-like form, 27°|The most valuable drugs, balsams, and aro-| 





its corrupting ways and maxims, and especi- 
The fertile soil yields two Larvests| 


ally if on reflection they find themselves in 
the like condemnation. 

Had George Fox and his cotemporaries 
consulted the opinions and the friendships of 
others, can we suppose that their testimonies 


50’ north latitude, and 79° 5’ west longitude, | matic plants, grow wild ; and the achiote,am-jagainst war, oaths, hireling ministry, an out- 
a distance of about 600 miles. San Salvador,| ber, copal, dragon’s blood, mastic, and almaci-| ward ceremonial worship, and many other 


one of these islands, was the first land dis-| go, are every where to be gathered. 
covered in the new world. The Bahamas 
were then densely peopled by a mild Indian 
race, who were soon shipped off to work in 
‘ the mines of Mexico. In the beginning of 
the last century, the Bahamas became a ren- 
dezvous for pirates. They have been in pos- 
session of England since 1788. None of the 
islets are elevated, all being evidently the 


(To be continued.) 
——— 


The love of popularity sometimes mani- 
fests itself not only in public stations, but 





action. An unwillingness to cross the wishes 


work of the coral insect. The government) of others, often induces persons to acquiesée | dear unto themselves, so that they might fin- 


of the Bahamas is modelled after that of| when they ought to oppose. ‘This may spring 
England. from tenderness of feeling on the occasion, 


also in more secluded or limited spheres of 


violations of the doctrines and commands of 
Christ, would have prevailed, even as far as 
they now do? Doubtless they were looked 
upon as fools to subject themselves to the 


For‘ The Friend.” | scorn and abuse of their enemies, by an un- 


\bending adherence to the principles of 
‘truth, but they preferred his favour who had 


ae the world through suffering, and 


‘counted not their lives nor their reputations 


ish their course with joy, and the ministry 
which they had received of the Lord Jesus, 
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to testify the spirituality and self-denial of his| the firat second day, at the house of Thomas. 


first 6 | being refused, Friends were under the neces- 
gospel. Waring, in the second, fourth, sixth, eighth,) sity of continuing to hold Baltimore Yearly 


Cromwell said of them, “ Now I see there) tenth, and twelfth months ; and at the house| Meeting in a school house, which was kindly 
is a people risen, that I cannot win either| of Joseph Balance, in the first, third, fifth,| offered to them by their fellow citizens of 
with gifts, honours, offices, or places; but all| seventh, ninth, and eleventh months. 


THE FRIEND. 








other sects and people, I can.’’ Friends sent 
him the reply, that they had forsaken their 
own, and were not likely to look for such| 
things from him. But how is itnow? Are 
they forsaking the gifts, honours, and prefer- 
ments of the world, or are they courting 
them, and prostrating their distinguishing 
principles and habits, that the way may be 
more easily opened toa participation in them? 


F. G. 


For “ The Friend.” 

BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 

For the Western Shore of Maryland and 
the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, is held on the last second day in the 
tenth month, (the meeting for ministers and 
elders on the seventh day preceding,) in the 
new meeting house erected by Friends, in 
the year 1829, at the corner of Saratoga and 
Courtland street; and is composed of two 
quarter meetings. 





BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING 


Is held on the fifth day following the second 
second day in the third, sixth, ninth, and 
twelfth months; the select meeting is held 
the day preceding, at the third hour in the 
afternoon; it is composed of Baltimore, Gun- 
powder and Hopewell Monthly Meetings. 

Baltimore Monthly Meeting is held on the 
fifth day following the first second day in 
each month, and is composed of Baltimore 
and Indian Spring Preparative Meetings. 

Baltimore Preparative Meeting is held on 
the fifth day preceding the first second day 
in each month. 

Indian Spring Preparative Meeting is held 
at Indian Spring, on the fourth day preceding 
the first second day in cach month. 

Gunpowder Monthly Meeting is held on the 
fourth day following the first second day in 
each month. 

Gunpowder Preparative Meeting is held on 
the fourth day preceding the first second day 
in each month. 

Hopercell Monthly Meeting is held on the 
first fourth day in each month. 

Hopewell Preparative Meeting is held on 
the fourth day preceding the first fourth day 
in each month. 


NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING 


Is held on the sixth day following the 
second second day in the second, fifth, eighth, 
and eleventh months, viz. at Deer Creek, in 
the second and eleventh months, and at the 
house of Joseph Balance, Little Britain, in 
the fifth month; and at the house of Thomas 
Waring, West Nottingham, in the eighth 
month. ‘The meeting for ministers and elders 
is held at three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
days preceding; this quarterly meeting is 
composed of four monthly meetings, viz. Not- 
tingham and Little Britain, Decr Creek, Dun- 
ning’s Creek, and Centre. 

Nottingham and Litile Britain Monthly 
Meeting is held on the sixth day following 





Nottingham and Little Britain Preparative 
Meetings are held the weeks preceding the 
monthly meetings, at Joseph Balance’s, on 
fourth day, and at Thomas Waring’s on fifth 
day ; their week day meetings for worship, 
are held on the same days of the week as 
their preparative meetings. 

Deer Creek Montily Meeting is held on 
the fifth day following the first second day in 
each month. 

Deer Creek Preparative Meeting is held 
on the fifth day preceding the first second 
day in each month. 

Dunnings Creek Monthly Meeting is held 
on the fifth day following the fourth second 
day in each month. 

Dunnings Creek Preparative Meeting is 
held on the fifth day preceding the fourth 
second day in each month. 

Centre Monthly Meeting is held at Belle- 
font, on the fourth day following the third 
second day in each month. 

The Preparative Meeting is held on the 
fourth day preceding the third second day in 
each month, and is called Bellefont Prepara- 
tive Meeting; the week day mecting for 
worship is held on the same day of the week. 


Nore.—A meeting for worship is held at Washing- 
ton on first and fifth days —a branch of Indian Spring 
Preparative Meeting, and composed of Friends living 
in the District of Columbia and its vicinity. 

A meeting for worship is held at Goose Creek, Lou- 
don county, Virginia, at the house of Hannah Hoge, 
on first and fifth days—a branch of Hopewell Monthly 
and Preparative Meeting. 

An indulged meeting for worship is held at the 
house of George Wilson, near Monallen, Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, on first day morning—a branch 
of Deer Creck Monthly Meeting. 

An indulged meeting for worship is held at Cum- 
minsville in Centre county, Pennsylvania, on first day 
mornings—a branch of Centre Monthly and Bellefont 
Preparative Meetings. 


The meeting house heretofore occypied by 
Friends, and now belonging to Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, is in possession of the Hicks- 
ites, and has been so since the time of the 
separation in 1828; as also the pasture lot 
belonging to the yearly meeting, and used for 
the accommodation of Friends’ horses during 
the time of its sessions ; they also retain pos- 
session of the burying gound lot on the Bell- 
air road, commonly called the county burying 
ground, and likewise the vacgnt lot on York 


another religious society ; and where the sit- 
tings of the yearly meeting were continued 
until its close. During the sittings of the 
yearly meeting, as Friends had been refused 
their own meeting house by the Hicksites, 
arrangements were promptly made for hold- 
ing the religious meetings of Friends in Bal- 
timore, entirely distinct and separate from 
the Hicksites, by renting the best accommo- 
dations they could procure at that time, and 
which they continued to occupy until they 
completed the building of their new meeting 
house. It is therefore certain that Friends 
of Baltimore never met in religious connec- 
tion with those who had declared their unity 
and fellowship with the separatists of Phila- 
delphia, New York, Ohio, and Indiana; 
and who thereby seceded from communion 
and fellowship with the ancient Society of 
Friends. 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting now includes 
the late Fairfax Quarter, which was dissolved 
since the separation, and the members there- 
of were attached to Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

Nottingham Monthly Meeting now includes 
the late Warrington Quarter, which was dis- 
solved since the separation, and the members 
thereof were attached to Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

Baltimore Monthly Meeting now embraces 
the late meetings at Elk Ridge, the Cliffs, 
Sandy Spring, Indian Spring, Washington, 
Alexandria, all of which were dissolved since 
the separation, and the members thereof were 
attached to Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

Indian Spring Preparative Meeting em- 
braces the members residing at Sandy Spring, 
Washington, Georgetown and Alexandria, and 
the District of Columbia generally; this pre- 
parative meeting was, originally, held alter- 
nately at Indian Spring and Washington ; at 
Indian Spring, on the fourth day preceding 
the monthly meeting in the second, fourth, 
sixth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth months, and 
at Washington, on the fifth day preceding the 
monthly meeting in the first, third, fifth, 
seventh, ninth, and eleventh months; but by 
a late arrangement the preparative meeting 
is now held altogether at Indian Spring; the 
meetings of Friends at Indian Spring are 
held in a new meeting house erected since 
the separation; the Hicksites retaining pos- 
session of all the property in that neighbour- 


street, school house and lot, burying ground| hood belonging to the Society of Friends, 
and meeting house in the eastern district of| and refusing to permit Friends to occupy 


the city, all belonging to the Society of 
Friends. 


their own premises, even for an appointed 
meeting by the late G. T. Hopkius, who was 


Application was made to them in the year/a native of that section of country, and highly 
1828, immediately after the separation, by the| esteemed by the inhabitants. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, for the meeting 


At Washington, Friends occupy a school 


house at the eastern end of the city during) house on first days, and on week days meet 
the sittings of the yeatly meeting, it being! at the dwelling of James Hosier ; all the pro- 
then unoccupied by them > but was secured! perty of Friends there being in possession of 
with new locks, the old ones having been|the Hicksites, as also that at Sandy Spring 
taken off, and instructions given to the care-;and Alexandria, with all the books, papers, 
taker not to open it, except on the requisition|and records, belonging to the Society of 
of certain persons to him named; the house| Friends. 
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Gunpowder Monthly Meeting includes the} by their converse—remarked to me afterwards, 


members of the late Little Falls Monthly 
Meeting; all the property of the Society at 
both these places, with the books, papers, 
and records, are in the possession of the 
Hicksites, and Friends have been refused per- 
mission to hold even an appointed meeting 
on the premises belonging to the Society, 
with the exception of an old meeting house 
at Gunpowder, which Friends occupy. 

All the property of Friends within the 
limits of the late Fairfax Quarter is in pos- 
session of the Hicksites, and none of it per- 
mitted to be used by Friends, except, perhaps, 
a meeting house at South Fork. 

All the property of Friends within the pre- 
cincts of Nottingham Quarter is in possession 
of Hicksites, as well as the late Warrington 
Quarter, with, perhaps, the exception of the 
books and papers of Deer Creek Monthly 


** How seldom we hear Friends converse on 
religious subjects;”* though there are some 
pleasing exceptions to this remark, yet is it 
not too much the case? There is to be sure 
such a thing as speaking of that of which we 
know nothing, but it is very certain, and there 
are thousands who can testify to the truth, 
that dwellifg too much upon earthly things, 
and too little upon the things above, has often 
been the cause of spiritual weakness and de- 
clension. Surely it is allowable and profitable 
“to speak of the things that we do know, and 
testify of that we have seen.” If a man knows 
nothing of experimental religion, he has no re- 
ligion at all; but if he has experienced the 
necessity and consolations of it—he has cer- 
tainly something wherewith to interest and 


One thing is needful—how will those appear, 
When all earth’s troubles are in ruin tost ; 

Who know the hour of final judgment near, 
This prize unsought for, or for ever lost 7 


One thing is needful—and compar’d with this— 
All earth can offer—all that man may scheme, 
All human fabrics of sublunar bliss, 
Are vain and worthless as an idiot’s dream. 


One thing is needful—all that’s comprehended 
In these few words—eternal weal or wo— 
Soon, when some short fast fleeting years are ended 
In joy, or anguish, every soul know. 
Burlington, N. J. 1st mo. 1635. 


Faith is the means of attaining to the Spirit, and the 
Spirit is the spring of our power and possibility of 
working. Faith in this view, and embraced for this 
end, will stand its ground against all opposition. There 
ean be no pretence for an it as an enemy to 

ghis. 


comfort those with whom he is in habits of| good works —Adam’s Private 


daily intercourse. But, say some, “ Though 


Meeting, which are in the possession of|I feel interested in this good cause, yet I can- 


Friends. 
—— 


For ‘** The Friend.’” 

OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS.---NO. XV. 

“Only let your conversation be as becometh the 
gospel of Christ.”—Philippians, i. 27. 

There is much contained in this short ex- 
hortation, which, if it was universally attended 
tc by those who profess to be followers of 
Christ, the religious world, as it is called, 
would wear a very different appearance from 
what it now presents; we should then never 
meet together without being strengthened and 
made better by the interview, and our seasons 
of social intercourse would become as they 
are designed to be, scenes of rautual spiritual 
improvement; while those of our friends who 
as yet feel no interest in the gospel of Christ, 
could not but be aroused, and made to feel the 
necessity of salvation, by a short sojourn in 
our presence. But what think ye, is the kind 











not introduce serious conversation in the com- 
pany I often am with;’’—let those then who 
feel that this is the case, rather than enter into 
the spirit and talk that leads further from the 
source of all good, support the character of 
the Christian, by maintaining a serious silence, 
even though they may be thought by many less 
entertaining and agreeable; let them be willing 
to become even * fools for Christ’s sake,”’ 

It is to be feared that Christians in private 
life are not sufficiently aware of their objec- 
tions to labour in the cause of Christ. ‘They 
undervalue their influence, and bury their ta- 
lents in the earth. There are many means of 
access to the minds and hearts of men, beside 
that that is employed by a preacher in a public 
assembly. Daily private exhortation, conducted 
with love and humility, will, with the Divine 
blessing, do much towards reforming and 
saving the fallen sons and daughters of Adam. 
To those who have just entered upon the 
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At the end of the same number of the Bib- 
lical Repository and Quarterly Observer, 
whence we derive the article on the British 
West Indies, commenced last week and con- 
tinued to-day, we find the following paragraph, 
which, on account of the interesting particulars 
contained in it relative to the operation of the 
emancipation law, we insert for the satisfaction 
of our readers. 

“ Very recent accounts from the West In- 
dies corroborate the hopes which we ventured 
to express at tlre conclusion of the article on 
the West Indies in a preceding page of this 
number. The partial disaffection felt to the 
new system, is rapidly removing. ‘The first of 
August was observed as a day of humble thanks- 
giving and of solemn prayer. Several of the 


Christian course, such converse is like manna | governors issued proclamations calling on the 
to the hungry soul, or a stream of water in a/ people to hallow the day by religious observ- 
waste howling wilderness, and often partaking|ance. Mr. Thomson, agent of the British and 
of such a repast, their language would often! Foreign Bible Society, writing from Jamaica, 






of conversation here alluded to? Paul says, 
in the third chapter of Philippians, “ For our 
Be - conversation is in heaven; from whence also 


ar cn 


et 





we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” From the writings of this great 
apostle, and the near and dear interest he felt 
in the cause of God, we are led to believe that 
the promotion of his Master’s glory, and a 
preparation to enjoy his presence here, and 
hereafter, was the chief aim of his life; and as 
it is emphatically declared that “ out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
the conclusion is naturally drawn that what at 
all times was uppermost in his thoughts, would 
be the chief subject of his conversation; and 
that no one could be long in his presence with- 
out knowing on whose side he was, and ac- 
knowledging “truly there is reality in reli- 
gion.”’ But is this the case with the professors 
of Christianity generally ? Alas! when I have 
sometimes listened to their conversation, I 
have thought of the words, “‘ Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh,”’ and 
have been ready to exclaim in the language o 
one formerly, * Lord, surely these are not thy 
words, or we are not Christians.” A young 
man who had once accidentally fallen into a 
company of religious persons of another per- 
suasion, and who was pleased and benefited 






















be, ‘“* Evermore give us this bread.” 


dispensing a crumb to some poor sinking soul 
when we were little aware of it—let us then, 
each one take heed to the important injunc- 
tion: “Only let your conversation be as be- 
cometh the gospel of Chrisi—that ye stand 
fast in one spirit, with one mind, striving to- 
gether for the faith of the gospel.” 
. h 


* We infer from the context, that the writer does 
not mean that religious conversation should be ob- 
truded on every occasion; or without regard to the 


injunction, “ Let ao be alway with grace, 





seasoned with salt.” — 


For “ The Friend.” 
“ But one thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen that 
part, which shall not be taken away from her.”—Luke x. 4 
One thing is needful—man can never hear 
This truth too often, while afforded breath 
And life, and being,—may the heaviest ear 
Of deafness hear it, ’til destroy’d in death. 


One thing is needfal—was the assurance given 
By Him who came in mercy from on high— 
And shall man slight intelligence from heaven ? 

A being, sure of nothing, but to die. 


nore We | says, “We have had scarcely an untoward oc- 
might often in this way be the instruments of| currence. 


There is a very good general feel- 
ing among the planters, respecting the changes 
in operation.” On the 3d, Jamaica witnessed 
a much more peaceful Sabbath than ever be- 
fore; Sunday markets no longer existing. Very 
decisive information of a similar kind has also 
been received from the Bermudas, St. Kitts, 
Tortola, and Antigua. The night of the 3ist 
of July was indeed one long to be remembered. 
Most interesting religious services were held 
in many places at midnight, commencing at the 
moment slavery ceased.” 


An adjourned meeting of the Friends, to 
consider the propriety of establishing a read- 
ing room for the members of our Society, will 
be held at the Committee room, Mulberry 
street meeting house, on third day evening the 
24th inst. at 74 o’clock. 

2d mo. 1835. 


Agent Appointed.—Clayton Newbold, Jr. 
Jobstown, N. J., in place of Wm. F. New- 
bold, removed from that place. 
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For “The Friend.” 

A pamphlet entitled “ An Affectionate Ad- 
dress to the Society of Friends in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, by a member,” has been 
handed to me for perusal. It appears to have 
been penned under religious concern, and 
also generally applicable to the Society in 
this land. To find that there are faithful 
watchmen still preserved to this degenerate 
people, who are speaking the same language, 
though remotely situated from each other, 
and under different circumstances, is truly 
encouraging. Allusion is made in it to the 
defection which took place in this country 
twelve years ago, and which resulted in the 
separation of a considerable number of pro- 
fessors with us about eight years since. The 
same evil spirit which beguiled them from 
the faith of the gospel, may draw away some 
of those who resisted their unsoundness, into 
extremes of a different character, and induce 
them to endeavour to repair the breaches, 
with works of their own hands. If he can 
prevail on us to substitute creaturely activity 
for the one thing needful, which is a patient 
waiting upon Christ, to hear his voice, and to 
receive wisdom and strength from him to do 
his will, it will as well accomplish his destruc- 
tive purposes. Whether we depart from the 
faith in denying the Lord Jesus in his out- 
ward appearance and works, or in his inward 
manifestation, as the power of God and the 
wisdom of God, by which only we can be re- 
newed into a life of righteousness and true 
holiness, the consequences must be very se- 
rious to us in the end. Him that denieth me 
before men, said our Lord, will I also deny 
before my Father and the holy angels. ‘To 
despise the foolishness of the cross, and re- 
fuse to bear it before men, will be found to 
be a denial of Christ, and a heavy burden to 
bear if persisted in, when we are brought to 
feel the awfulness of a future state of exist- 
ence into which we are about to enter. N. 












































self and every individual member of the body] revealed ; and that without this key no access 
may keep in mind, that those who do the will| can be had to the riches of his house, no not 
of our Lord are they that shall know of his|for an hour, whatever our past experience 
doctrine ; and that those who abide with Him| may have been. The inspired description of 
in his temptations, are they to whom the king-|the state of one of the seven churches may 
dom is appointed. Blessed results of simple |afford a salutary warning in this respect. It 
child-like obedience! the which, may none| would seem that in her own apprehension she 
who have tasted of his goodness miss of ob-|abounded in the fruits of the Spirit :—she 
taining, through trusting in man, and making|had borne, and had patience : and for Christ’s 
flesh their arm; and thus becoming like the|sake had laboured ; and had not fainted :—she 
heath in the desert that seeth not when good/had even tried them who said they were 
cometh ; but may our individual experience | apostles, but were not; and had found them 
attest, that ‘* Blessed is the man that trusteth|liars: and yet her condition was pronounced 
in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is ; for|by Him whose eyes are * as a flame of fire,” 
he shall be as a tree planted by the waters,|to be so fallen, that, unless she repented, her 
and that spreadeth out her roots by the river;|candlestick would be quickly removed out of 
and shall not see when heat cometh; but her/his place. 
leaf shall be green: and shall not be careful| In another Jand, lamentably has the enemy 
in the year of drought; neither shal! cease} of all good succeeded in beguiling many un- 
from yielding fruit.” In this state of green-|stable professors with us into a reliance on 
ness, the humble conviction is sealed, that|their reasoning powers, and a consequent 
“ the heart is deceitful above all things, and| adoption of doctrines utterly at variance with 
desperately wicked.” “ Who,” saith the pro-| our religious profession : doctrines which are 
phet, “ can know it?” and, under a deep sense | the bitter fruit of that wisdom which is from 
of our helplessness without a Saviour, often|beneath. There is cause for much thankful- 
will earnest prayer for deliverance from its| ness that a barrier has hitherto been generally 
corruptions ascend as incense to the throne| opposed to the introduction of these doctrines 
of Him who hath declared, “I the Lord|among Friends in this land: but is there not 
search the heart ; I try the reins.” danger, that unless we are preserved in abid- 
If ever there were a day when deep travail|ing watchfulness and deep humility, our 
for the welfare of our Zion was called for)‘ loins girded about, and our lights burning,” 
from her mourners, this appears to be emi-|we may, while zealously opposing one error, 
nently such a day; for have we not, in great}be entangled in another? In endeavouring to 
measure as a body, left our first love? and is| uphold even right principles, there is reason 
there not reason to fear that a day of deep|to fear that if we neglect to stand upon our 
proving may be hastening upon us; a day that| watch, and to set us upon the tower, we shall 
shall be “ darkness and not light; even very | ourselves be beguiled into a dependence on 
dark, and no brightness in it?’ Well, dear|the form instead of the power; and if in this 
friends, who amongst us shall stand when the} way, the subtle enemy can but draw us from 
anger of the Lord is poured out, and the rocks| the pure life, his purpose is as effectually an- 
are thrown down by Him? surely those only|swered as if he had betrayed us into open 
who can say, ‘“* The Lord is good, a strong] apostacy. t 
hold in the day of trouble :” for to such it is} In days that are past, the Scripture declara- 
given to believe, that “ he knoweth them that/tion, that Israel should “‘ dwell alone,”’ was 
trust in him.” It is my earnest desire that all| often quoted as applicable to our Society. A 
within our borders may be induced to ponder| similar application of it in this day, will prob- 
this subject : to try themselves in the balance| ably induce considerable censure: neverthe- 
of the sanctuary, whether they be in the faith ;|less I freely own it to be my conviction, that 
and whether, through its precious influence,| it always has been and still is, an appropriate 
they are receiving supplies of wisdom and|adaptation. It was when Israel was abiding 
knowledge from the great fountain-head, Jesus} ia his tents, separate from the surrounding 
Christ, the power of God and the wisdom of| nations, that the emphatic exclamation waa 
God ; or whether they are confiding in their uttered, “ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob ! 
natural powers, or in past experiences, orjand thy tabernacles, O Israel! As the valleys 
openings treasured up in the natural under-jare they spread forth; as gardens by the 
standing: thus hewing out for themselves|river’s side; as the trees of lign-aloes, which 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no}the Lord hath planted; and as cedar-trees 
living water. Oh! that none may endeavour) beside the waters.” And of this favoured 
to open the book of heavenly wisdom by/| people, it was declared on the same occasion, 
means of any key, except the key of David ;}‘ Israel shall dwell alone, and shall not be 
with which, in bis own time, our blessed Re-|reckoned among the nations.” It may, by 
deemer will assuredly furnish us, if under}many, be deemed presumptuous, to attempt 
and through all the baptising operations of|to assign, for our Society, a similar position 
knowledge for heart-knowledge ; or, which is| his holy hand we shall have faithfully main-|in regard to other religious bodies: but when 
the same, darkness for light; and this dark-|tained the watch. To this key of David, I) duly considered, will it not be seen that there 
ness the more impenetrable, because it is| feel a concern to invite the attention of my|is an accordance in the two cases? It is true, 
mistaken for light. “If,” said our blessed} fellow-professors in this day of outward ease:|we are not an exclusive people; but were we 
Lord, “the light within thee be darkness,| earnestly desiring that He who hath this key,|not called out of the world, to be a special 
how great is that darkness.” “ He that shutteth and no man openeth, and|people? Peculiar testimonies are committed 
The writer, who feels that he is one of the} openeth and no man shutteth,”’ may be gra-|to our charge: and, above all, we specially 
weakest of the flock, is induced to make|ciously pleased to give us to see that our| profess to have our dependence for counsel, 
these remarks, from a sincere desire that him-| whole dependence must be upon Him thus|under al! circumstances and in all emergen- 

































To become a fool in order to be wise is no 
small attainment: yet it is one essentially 
needful for every true Christian. His expe- 
rience teaches him that he muat be willing to 
be reputed such, for the sake of Him who 
hath loved us, and shed his precious blood 
for us;—for the sake of Him in whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge ; and who dispenseth them to his child- 
ren severally as he will; enduing them with 
patience to possess their souls, when a scarcity 
of spiritual food, or even a seeming entire 
deprivation of it is experienced. But whether 
they want or whether they abound, there is 
equal need to attend to the injunction, “ What 
I say unto you I say unto all, Watch;”’ lest the 
enemy should prevail on them to take up a 
rest short of the true rest, to substitute head- 
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cies, on the divine principle of light and life| gested that the foregoing are little things, I\days as well as on first-days, can be rightly 
inwardly revealed ; and to wait oftener than| would remark, that nothing is little which the | qualified to take an active part in those delibe- 
the day, in the silence of all flesh, for its holy| Great Head of the Church condescends to re-|rations, or to fill important offices in’ those 
ituminations and leadings: and although, in| veal or command : nor can it well be doubted, | meetings, or in the church by their delegation? 
the view of some, it may savour of sectarian-| that while weakness prevails in what we are} Another thing, materially tending, in my 
ism, to suppose that there is danger for the! apt to consider as little, dwarfishness, at least,| apprehension, to our spiritual burt, is the 
young and inexperienced, indeed for any of, will ensue in the greater; seeing that the de-| taking part with the world in contentions re- 
ws, to associate so intimately as we do, with)claration of our blessed Lord himself was, | garding public matters, whether ecclesiastical 
such as see not eye to eye with us in this re-|“ He that is faithful in that which is least, is|or civil ; unfavourable as they are to the quie- 
spect, as well as in respect to our subordinate! faithful also in much: and he that is unjust |(ude essential to the growth of the immortal 
characteristic testimonies; there seems to be! in the least, is unjust also in much.”’ The|sced. Our blessed Lord said of his disciples, 
too much reason for apprehending, that such| example recorded of Saul is awful. He ven-|that they were not of this world : neither so 
association has often proved a snare to many|tured to compromise the Divine command, |are his devoted followers now; for they are still 
of our members; and that it is a cunning de-| performing only what he judged to be the|chosen by him out of the world. 
vice of the enemy to draw them away from| material part, and omitting what he deemed| In reviewing the state of our beloved youth 
the simplicity of the truth, and from implicit] comparatively immaterial : but his unfaithful-/in particular, is there not cause for the enquiry, 
submission to the teachings of Christ’s Spirit| ness cost him the kingdom. does the dew of Hermon descend upon them 
within them. Thus, under the specious pre-| To what source can we trace the above-|as in former days? Can we say of so many of 
text of liberality, or perhaps even of useful-| named, and every other of our deviations from |our sons as formerly, that they are as plants 
ness, a relaxation in the support of testimo-| ancient simplicity? the casting off, by so many, | grown up in their youth; or of so many of our 
mies, for which our worthy ancestors were|of badges which heretofore designated us a|daughters, that they are as corner-stones, 
made willing to suffer the loss of all, has fol-|self-denying people, not conformed to this pre-| polished after the similitude of a palace ? 
lowed in various ways. is it not sorrowful) sent world, but transformed by the renewing | Doubtless there are numerous instances, where 
to observe, that divers, if not nearly all of|of our minds from its customs and maxims ?|this is preciously the case: but mist it not be 
those precious testimonies, are now, by many| Must it not be answered,—To a departure | admitted, that our young people are, as natu- 
us, evaded, if not wholly relinquish-| from the power of the cross? If any depart)rally might be expected, partakers too gene- 
ed? Is not the plain language in addressing|from this power, they assuredly depart from| rally of the defection that has crept in amongst 
an individual too often avoided? And when} the wisdom also ; seeing that in the cross the |us, similar to that described in ancient prophe- 
speaking to or of individuals or companies,| power and the wisdom are united, agreeably |cy ; “ Ephraim, he bath mixed himself among 
are not terms customary with the world, and/|to scripture testimony. If then we lose the|the people; Ephraim is a cake not turned : 
sometimes scarcely consistent with truth, wisdom and lose the power, the life of our re-| strangers bave devoured his strength, and he 
adopted as substitutes for proper names, or| ligion is lost also: the notion gets up in place| knoweth it not?”’ a language, which, if it be 
for other correct appellations; because these| of the reality: and though some leaves of the|at all descriptive of the state of our Society, 
latter might sound uncouthly to those who|trée may retain an apparent greenness for a|may profitably tend to arouse us to the con- 
do not «cruple to receive honour one of an-|time, a canker is begun in the roots, because |sideration, whether there is not danger for the 
other? among which terms may be noted, as|they no longer go down to the waters of life,|unity of the body, the bond of its peace and 
pre-eminently inconsistent with our profes-! from which alone substantial nourishment can| prosperity; without which the righteousness of 
sion, titles indicative of what are called de-| be derived. our Zion cannot go forth as brightness, nor 
grees in divinity. Again, how great is the) Are further symptoms needed of degene-|her salvation as a lamp that burneth. 
present deviation from plainness of apparel ; racy amongst us? They are, [ apprehend,| In concluding these remarks, originating I 
also in regard to hat-honour, and the adoption | to be discovered in habitual non-attendance of|trust in Christian affection for the welfare of 
of names of days and months derived from! our week-day meetings ; in hurtful discussions, | my brethren and sisters in religious profession, 
heathen idolatry; and the designation of quar-| now prevalent, of doctrinal points; in criti-|I1 have to express an earnest solicitude, that 
ter-days from popish mass-days :—in prefixing| cisms, now too common, on the ministry, and | the spiritual eye in all of us may be enlighten- 
the term “ Saint”’.to namez of places or pa-| ministers ; in acute investigations regarding |ed to see how we stand, collectively and indi- 


rishes ; and in calling a building appropriated | those lamentable divisions already adverted to, | vidually, in the sight of Him who hath not failed 
to public worship, a church i—all 29 pointedly | that have shaken our society to its centre in a|in blessing us ever since we were a people ; 
testified against by our ancestors in the begin- and who now, as ever, preserves his little ones 


: foreign land ; divisions which originated in the 
ning: to which may be added, the attendance| unhallowed exertion of the natural understand-|as under the hollow of his almighty hand. May 
by some of missionary meetings; and occa-| ing ; incompetent as it is, and ever will be, to| He be graciously pleased to raise in our souls 
sionally, even of assemblies for worship, in comprehend mysteries revealed to the “babes” | the reverent and earnest enquiry, “ Where is 
which forms and ceremonies are introduced,} and the “ sucklings,” whose dependence is on |the Lord God of Elijah ?”’ so that through the 
against which, also, our faithful predecessors,| the sincere milk of that Word from which, only, |abounding of his mercy, we may yet be a peo- 
in the authority of truth, testified, and from) the illumimation which subjects and purifies |ple to his praise; and the lamentation of the 
which they laboured earnestly to draw off the) the natural part, is derived. Another symptom | prophet never become applicable to our situa- 
people. In this day, the testimonies com-| that has often affected me with sorrow, is evi-|tion, * How hath the Lord covered the daugh- 
mitted to our charge are the same. Yet, far| dent, as I apprehend, jn the character of many, |ter of Zion with a cloud in his anger, and cast 
down from Heaven unto the earth the beauty 


be it from me to pass censure upon my Chris-| if not the generality of our meetings for disci- 
tian brethren of other denominations. I be-|pline. These meetings, it will, I expect, be |of Israel, and remembered not his footstool in 
the day of his anger !” 

















































lieve that there are among them, many sin-} admitted, were established ender the immediate 


cere in heart, according to the degree of light) guidance of best wisdom: if we do admit this,| 9th month, 1834. 
they have received: but if we would point out} must it not be also necessarily admitted, that 


to them that which they have not yet attained,| their important deliberations cannot be pro-| Drep, in Swanzey, Mass., the 10th of twelfth month 
we must not lower the standard entrusted to) fitably conducted except under the influence |last, after a distressing illness of twelve days, Bensa- 


us as a people to lift up to the nations; on|of a measure of the same heavenly wisdom ?|™! Stave, aged 81 years, a worthy member of the 
which is inscribed the essential spirituality of| and, if so, does it not equally follow, that those Society a In me —_ his ay — a 
the gospel-dispensation, which leads from} only who evince a living concern on their own ee ae the Society to witch he belonged the 
types and shadows and lifeless forms, to that| account, and for the spiritual welfare of the |loss of onc who has long been an active and efficient 
worship of the Father in spirit and in truth,| society at large; and who, among other indica-|member. His last sickness was endured with Chris. 
in which God, through the revelation of his|tions, manifest that concern, by a faithful sup- tian fortitade and resignation, and he manifested a 
Sen Jesus Christ, is pre-eminently the teacher port of our various testimonies, and a regular fall assurance of a glorious immortality beyond the 


. : Peo , . rave ; so that his friends have the consoling reflec- 
of his people himself. If it should be sug-| attendance of meetings for worship on week- fion that their loes is his gain. = 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
(Continued from page 150.) 


Persecution was a soil in which Quaker- 
ism appeared to flourish. The frowns and 
contempt of the world were more congenial 
with its growth than the sunshine of favours 
and prosperity. Notwithstanding the suffer- 
ings which the Society endured at this period, 
it increased considerably in numbers, and 
fresh instances of cruelty and oppression only 
served to call forth the exercise of greater 
meekness and constancy in suffering. The 
early Friends would not stoop to flatter the 
world by courtly compliance, or tacit conniv- 
ance at wrong things; their testimony led 
them to speak the truth honestly, and to con- 
tend against error fearlessly, let it offend 
whom it might. This unyielding integrity 
and singleness of purpose placed a barrier 
between them and the corruptions of the 
times in which they lived, that preserved 
them from contamination during one of the 
most licentious periods that England ever 
saw. Modern Quakers, for want of some 
better excuse to palliate their degeneracy 
and unfaithfulness, sometimes plead the dif- 
ficulty of resisting the general current of 
fashion; that allowance is to be made for the 
change of times and circumstances ; and that 


the early Friends had not to encounter as|his whole life was dedicated to the service of 


great difficulties as those who now attempt to 
live and educate their children agreeably to 
the simplicity of our professions. Their dress, 


it is said, was of the kind generally worn, and | 
their style of life such as obtained among per-| This seemed to vex the clergy, who were in- 
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ple; and without which, we may add, no man’ cleansing from sin, and justification, are some- 
to this day, can be a true Quaker, however! times ascribed to the blood of Christ, and to the 
high his profession or offices in the Society.| Spirit of our God and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
And these are the testimonies, stamped with! which effects, works, and manifests the same 
the blood of our forefathers, and enshrined in| in all true believers. 
sufferings as bitter and harassing as any they} “ But here are two questions put for one; 
endured, these are what the modern refined) the first appears not a scriptural or proper 
Quakers tell us are little things, of no essen-| question : where does the Scripture use those 
tial importance—the mere drapery of Qua-| words, viz. the blood that Jesus Christ shed ? 
kerism—peculiarities arising from constitu-|Secing it was by wicked hunds He was put to 
tional temperament, &c., and this too from) death, and his blood shed upon the cross? Yet 
persons holding high stations in the church.) as the blood of Jesus Christ is put for, or re- 
Could there be a stronger evidence that such! presents his life which He laid down, and even 
are gone from the testimony of truth in their| the offering and sacrifice of Himself at Jeru- 
own hearts, and having shaken hands with| salem; that was a most acceptable sacrifice, 
the world, instead of being clean escaped from| and of a sweet smelling savor to God for man- 
its pollutions, are striving to excuse their|kind, respecting his great dignity and obedi- 
own degeneracy and apostasy by lowering the; ence, who humbled himself even to the death 
standard to suit their unfaithfulness and cow-| of the cross; and gave himself a ransom for 
ardly compliance. Such were not the Friends! all men, for a testimony in due time: and his 
of the early days—they were too much devo-| sacrifice, mediation, and intercession, hath 
ted in heart to the cause of their Redeemer,| opened a door of mercy for mankind to enter 
too earnestly engaged to promote the pros- in at, through true repentance toward God, and 
perity of the infant Society, to suffer the pride| faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ: which are 
of life or the love of the world te swerve| wrought in man, that obeys his call thereto, only 
them from their duty. George Whitehead) by his grace and good spirit unto sanctification 
was an eminent example in this respect—)and justification, in the name and power of 
content with a very simple and plain mode|our Lord Jesus Christ, who of God is made 
of living, and with means which the pride of| unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification 
modern Quakers would esteem contemptible,|and redemption. God’s great love toward 
mankind, was manifest in his dear Son Jesus 
Christ, and ‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them.’ 2 Cor. v. 19. 

“The latter question of the second is 





his Lord and Master. 

The heat of persecution was a little allayed | 
in 1658 and 1659, the magistrates evincing less | 
avidity in arresting and imprisoning Friends. 





sons of equal ability. But this is all a mis-|defatigable in their exertions to misrepresent 
take, and if the argument be good for any|and traduce them, both by preaching and 


thing, it is good against us, and in their favour. |writing. George Whitehead thought it his| 
Their difficulties exceeded ours—fashions ran |duty to invite public conferences with a num-| 


to a greater height of extravagance and folly,|ber of these priests in order that he might 
and luxury and costly living were even more |hear and answer their allegations, and several 
thought of than at present. Moreover, the such meetings took place. They were largely 
primitive Friends had to stem the torrent/attended, but do not appear generally to have 
single handed—to withstand the influence of |terminated satisfactorily, for when the priests 
those customs in their nearest connections, |found Fricnds’ arguments too heavy, they 
and in the whole circle of their acquaintance, |availed themselves of their influence to raise 


|groundless and perverse: we know neither 
Scripture nor minister amongst us, that asserts 
| Christ's dying in men for their justification, bat 
| that once he died, é. e. for our sins ; and rose 
‘again for our justification ; and that he ever 
lives to make intercession ; and death has no 
'more dominion over him. Christ Jesus lives 
|and reigns for ever, in the power and glory of 
the Father, although soi 1e are said to crucify to 
themselves the Lord of life afresh, and to tread 
under foot the Son of God, which cannot be 
taken properly in a literal sense ; but by their 





with scarcely a friend to advise or to 
strengthen and comfort them under the trials 
which their singularity occasioned. No in- 
considerable number of them came out of 
wealthy and high families, where they had 
been accustomed to witness, daily, much 
pomp and splendour, and to live luxuriously 
—all which they renounced for conscience 
sake. This cost them great suffering both 
from persecution at home, the ridicule and 
sneers of their friends and relations, and 
from the public abuse and punishment with 
which their faithfulness was visited in those 
days of bigotry. Can we suppose that any 
thing short of a deep sense of religious duty 
could have induced them to adopt a garb and 
language, and mode of life, so mortifying to 
the pride of the human heart, or that less 
than Divine Power could have sustained them 
through the severe conflict which succeeded ? 
No—it was part and parcel of their religion, 
a necessary consequence of their faith in, and 
obedience to, Carist Jesus, and that daily 
bearing of the cross after him, without which 
he declared that no man could be his disci- 


a clamour, and by noise and abuse to prevent| contempt of truth, and doing despite to his 
the truth from being heard. This was the|spirit of grace, as some malicious apostates 
case in a dispute between George Whitehead, | have done ; not to their justification but con- 
Richard Hubberthorn, Samuel Neale, and the | demnation. 
minister of Sandwich in Kent. | « What any of us, or among us, have spoken 
The preacher at Emneth, in Norfolk, in| or written of the seed or word, which the Son 
accepting an invitation to a dispute with|of man, Jesus Christ, sows in men’s hearts ; 
George, wrote down and sent him seventeen! and of the same being oppressed, or suffering 
questions embracing the topics on which he|in some, or as being choked with worldly 
supposed they differed, and requested an an-|cares, and the love of riches in others, &c. 
swer in writing. ‘To this George acceded,|'These, and many such like expressions may 
and stated the queries and replies distinctly,| have been used, according to the parables and 
some of which we shall copy as illustrating) similitudes which Christ Jesus himself spake, 
the doctrinal views of Friends, viz: relating to the kingdom of heaven, the word or 
‘‘ Whether Jesus Christ hath a body glo-| seed of life and grace, sown by him in men’s 
rified in the heavens, distant and distinct from| hearts; and likewise of grieving, vexing, and 
the bodies of his saints here below ? quenching his spirit in them by their disobedi- 
“ Answer. Yea, ss a glorified body is dis-| ence ; and yet all these never intend, or mean, 
tinct from natural or earthy bodies, and heaven| that Christ himself properly dies in men for 
from the earth. their justification, although his spirg be both 
“Whether the blood that Jesus Christ} grieved and quenched in many ; and many do 
shed at Jerusalem, is the blood that believers} lose the true sense of bis living word in them- 
are justified by? Or whether he dies in men for| selves, by suffering their soul's enemy to draw 
their justification ? out their ininds from that seed, that word, that 
“ Answer. Sanctification, forgiveness of sins, | light, that spirit, of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
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them, which in itself, in its own being, never 
dies. The immortal seed, the immortal Word, 
is of an immortal Being, though many be dead 
thereunto, in their trespasses and sins. 

** Whether the Scriptures be the rule of your 
faith, and life, or the Spirit ? 

“ Answer. We do not find that the Scrip- 
tures call themselves the rule of faith and life, 
but refer us to the Holy Spirit to be our guide 
into all Truth, and they testifying of Christ, as 
He is the Way to the Father, even the Way, 
the Truth and the Life ; we do therefore truly 
esteem the Holy Scriptures as a subordinate 
rule, or directory, directing us to Him who is 


Several disputes followed this, in which the| world, according to the good will of his Hea- 
chief points of discussion were the possibility |venly Father, in all the good he hath done and 
of perfection in this life, the doctrine of the|given to the children of men ; and therefore 
Divine Light, the Scriptures being the rule of| the love of Christ testified of in Holy Scripture, 


life, and the nature of Christ’s body as now in 
heaven. On these several heads Friends gave 
clear and distinct answers in Scripture terms, 
which some of the disputants were satisfied 
with, and others objected to, wishing to draw 
Friends out into new and curious distinctions 
on matters beyond the reach uf human wisdom. 
On the danger of such a practice G. White- 
head remarks:— 

‘“ Many persons, by vain imaginations and 


the principal, or chief guide, way, or rule of| high thoughts, and intruding into things not 


faith and life ; and we do sincerely own, that 
the Holy Scriptures contain many divine rules, 
precepts, and doctrines, relating to our most 
holy faith and life. 

‘** Whether there be any moral difference in 
days under the gospel ? 

** Answer. No, not as under the law in 
the observation of sabbaths, which were a 
shadow or sign to Israel, and are ended in 
Christ, in whom is the faithful soul’s everlast- 
ing rest or sabbath. Yet there is, and may be 
a religious or an occasional difference made in 
days under the gospel, as where a day is, or 
may be, regarded unto the Lord ; especially 
in religious assemblies, and particularly as was, 
and is practised on the first day of the week 
among Christians. 

“The apostle Paul was tender in this case, 
about one mun’s entertaining and regarding 
one day above another, and another man’s es- 
teeming every day alike, and about meats, so 
as not to judge one another ; but let every 
man said he, be fully persuaded in his own 
mind, Rom. xiv. Yet condemns the Jewish, 
and superstitious observation of days, meats, 
and drinks, &c. Gal. iv. 10, 11. 

‘* Whether the Scriptures need any inter- 
pretation and reconciliation ? 

“ Answer. Yea, to the first part, many scrip- 
tures are mysterious, allegorical, parabolical, 
and prophetical, and need to be interpreted 
and opened by the Spirit from whence they 
came: but not by man’s human, or fleshly 
wisdom, or private interpretation ; for the na- 
tural man perceiveth not, nor can he know the 
things of the Spirit of God, they being spiritu- 
ally discerned. Neither need the Holy Scrip- 


’ tures reconciliation in themselves; for they 


are harmonious and do agree, and the Scrip- 
ture cannot be broken. 

‘¢ Whether the divine nature of Jesus Christ 
be united to the bodies of believers, as it was 
to his own personal body in Judea ? 

“* Answer. No, although true believers, who 
are Christ’s members, are spiritually united 
unto Him, and members of his body, and made 
partakers of his divine nature ; yet not in the 
same fulness as it is in Him, who is the head, 
in whom it hath pleased the Father, that all 
fulness should dwell.” 

The answers to the questions as here given, 
are of caprse only the heads of his reply ; 
much discussion took place on several of the 
points, though there was not time to go 
through them all. The people were attentive 


seen [revealed], and matters too high for them, 
and their human wisdom and carnal reason, 
do thereby darken themselves, and cloud their 
understandings from the true.sanctifying and 
saving knowledge of God, and mystery of Christ 
Jesus, and his Power and Spirit, who is mighty 
and powerful in himself, and in his saints and 
members ; who being spiritually united to him, 
and thereby made members of his body, are 
one body in Him; so that there is one body 
and one spirit. Ephes. iv. 4. 

‘“* There are other persons who in their sin- 
gular opinions, strange or new notions, exalt 
themselves in their own conceits above all 
others, and tnereby cause contention, strife, 
and divisions, many times either about words, 
critical distinctions, or things not essential to 
salvation, or to the saving knowledge of the 
true God or his son Jesus Christ ; and there- 
by such endeavour to make divisions and par- 
ties to themselves. 

“When a person fearing God, and loving 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth, 
confesseth a real belief, faith, or hope, in terms 
of Holy Scripture, it is sufficient ; whether it 
be of the suffering, death, resurrection, or as- 
cension of our Lord Jesus Christ into heaven 
and glory ; or of his body being spiritual and 
glorious in heaven. And as the saints, being 
spiritually united to Him, are his church and 
body also, and esteemed mystical while here 
on earth; so their low or humble body shall be 
changed and fashioned like unto his glorious 
body. And 1 would advise all Friends to 
keep to the words, terms, language, and doc- 
trine of Holy Scripture, and not to be whee- 
died or drawn from the same, nor suffer them- 
selves to be imposed upon, either with un- 
scriptural terms or unlearned questions, by any 
contentious or carping persons whatsoever : 
for foolish and unlearned questions, as well as 
profane and vain babbling, must be avoided.” 

On the universality of the divine light and 
the possibility of salvation to all who heard 
and obeyed its teachings, he had a close argu- 
ment with one who contended, that even if the 
heathen (so called) improved the measure of 
light and knowledge dispensed to them to the 
utmost of their ability, it would not save them. 
Of the cruelty and injustice of such a senti- 
ment he observes— 

‘*Such partial opinion is manifestly repug- 
nant to the free and universal love of God ; 
with whose great Love his dear Son Jesus 
Christ was so fully replenished, that he was 


and serious, and the opportunity ended quietly | well called the Son of his Love ; which he hath 


without any reflections on the new Society. 


so freely and universally extended unto the 


is truly the love of God in Him to us all. 

“ And if God ‘spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all ; how shall He not 
with him also, freely give us all things!’ Rom. 
vill. 32. 

* Jesus Christ showed his own and Heaven- 
ly Father’s great love to all men, as he is the 
light of the world, and given for a light unto 
the gentiles, and to be God's salvation to the 
ends of the earth ; and also in his dying for all 
men; by the grace of God tasting death for 
every man; giving himself a ransom for all 
men, and in making intercession both for trans- 
gressors and for the saints : also, according to 
the will of God, he appears in the presence of 
God for us, even in heaven itself ; and also by 
his Holy Spirit in all true believers: His Spirit 
maketh intercession, helpeth our ivfirmities, 
moves and assists us in prayer. They who 
are sons of God, are sensible that ‘He hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into their hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father!* Gal. iv. 6. 

“The humility, mercy, and condescension 
of Jesus Christ, our blessed mediator, are 
such, that he is touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, weaknesses, and temptations, and 
ready to succour, help, and relieve all them 
that are tempted, even by his grace and good 
spirit, in their drawing near to the throne of 
his mercy and grace. 

« O faithful Creator! O King of Saints! O 
merciful High Priest! O compassionate Me- 
diator! let thy light and thy truth shine forth 
more and more, to the glory of thy great and 
excellent name and power, and expel the 
great darkness of apostacy, that has covered 
many nations and professions of Christianity, 
and greatly appeared in these latter times 
against thy light, thy truth, and people, whom 
Thou hast called and delivered out of darkness, 
into thy marvellous light. Glory and dominion 
be to thy great name and power, for ever and 
ever!” 





Diep, on the 11th instant, in the 25th year of her 
age, Lyp1a S. the wife of Samuel Rogers, of this city. 
She was married on the 6th of last third month, pre- 
vious to which, symptoms of pulmonary consumption 
had appeared, which increased until, in the eleventh 
month, she was confined to her house. She then be- 
came alarmingly indisposed, and the thoughts of sepa- 
ration from those she loved, and the fear of death, 
caused her great conflicts. Under these exercises she 
was diligent in the perusal of the holy Scriptures, and 
was led to seek the forgiveness of her sins, and ac- 
ceptance with her heavenly Father, through faith in 
his dear Son. Some weeks before her departure she 
was comforted with the assurance that this had be- 
come her experience. During the few weeks preceding 
her death she uttered many expressions evincing her 
resignation to the Divine will, her faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and love to him, her anticipations of happiness 
beyond the grave, and her desires for the everlasting 
welfare of the friends she was about to leave. 1t may 
not be needful to particularise these further than to 
mention that on the last night of her life, within an 
hour or two of her departure, she said to a near con- 
nection, “ The dear Saviour is the way, he is the 
door; all that will come may come;” and a little 
while before the close, she bore this testimony, “ It is 
hard work to die, but the sting of death is gone: 
thanks be to God, he hath given me the victory.” 
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